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model has had af positive impact ‘upon children and their achievement 
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Parent a. aa Through Program 
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eet Statement of Problem —_ . . ; ‘ P 
ee # There is a recognized need for delivery of appropriate child 


gervices encompassing ~a eneorees cen framework characterlatic of 
‘ecological peychology (brim, 1975; BronsenbEenneys 1976; Gordon, - 


1977). Thies ee may .be evanadated into sass nei prograns . yy, 


* 


Linking the child's fami ly and the diverse pervecee offered by in- 


formal networks and ‘formal agencies in the communi ty 
% This approach has been supported by a congiderable “body of 
a 9 e 
research literature demonatrating that us home and the school 
; Peay oY we 
environments in interaction with other sy¢ ms. have & direct impact 
upon children and their patterns and motives for achievement — 
-(Gordon, 1977). In essence, the child and_family. do not .behave in 


‘ 


iSdlation from other impinging environmental syatems which include + 


the schogl, local aganci€s, political/legal systems, and economic ‘ 


> . 


forces. This interaction of environments or agencies can be viewed. 
Y ; 


as a transactional approach across syi#eems or as a Community Impact 


- 


Model. | : 2 3 a 
Figure 1 is an adaptation of ideas from the work of Ofville 


Brtm (1975) and Uriédé Bronfenbrenner (1976) which clarifies the above~ P 
a * ‘ 
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This study was supported by a grant fan the United’ States 
Office of Education (Grant Noe G00-77-01691) to the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. \ a 
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mentioned concepts of the an Impact Model (Gordon, 1978). 


~ 


At _the center of Figure | ia the family as a siccoxiyaten: Its 
5 E . Cd <e i 


members engage in certain activities as a group ahd pesform certain 


., ao . : 
roles which enable the family to function in an organizbd way. 
.* : 


x 


But the family in turn is surrounded by three additional systems. 


* 


The first of these is the meso-system, consisting of the|neigh- 
‘ ; 


s @ 


Nae : ; 
borhood, the local stores, recreation facilities, local 1s and the 


4 “nearby schpol. The meso~system includes both formal and oe 


forces which ters and are shaped by the family. One can \then. move 
\ : , 
to the exo-system: to agencies, the world of work, and tabs media. 


Finally, the économic’, political and social systems which omposr 


‘the macronsystem pil Bay fundamental roles in shaping the place, 


a ‘ 
ie 


time, dctivity, and roles which pecur within the family. Based upon 


ne - 


. : * i ¥ ; * : 
this approach, any ‘program of sound educational value should recognize 


fhe reciprocity that exists among these ay stems and designits 
& 


intervention stratagies accordingly. 


¥ a ~~ *s 
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Insert Figure 1 about here 
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Applied Research and Developmental Framework for Child Services 
In response to the need for 2 uecacutis child eecviees 
program, the late Ira J. Gordon de vevopedettie aos Biuewtice * 
Follow: Through Program (PEFTP) sabe eeean of social action 
ith research and development afforte that emphasize transactional 


relationships between the home and impinging social systems. 


ae 
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Basic to the program is the assumption that parents exert a major _ 8 


influence upon the intellectual development of their children, and 
that these parents serve as a vehicle by which new learning behaviors =... - 
ta . re 


are passed on. To this end, the Parent Education Follow Through °‘ 


. e \ 


Program targets the home environment because it is a basic assump~ 


~ 


tion of the program that success in this environment will lead 
. Ne 


x 
to success in other environments as well. vc changes are made 


in these environments, it is anticipated that an improved relation- 
ship among — home, schogw, and community will emerge. The major 


features of the program include the fallowing: (1) comprehensive zi 


services fot partidipating families (social, psychological, and 


© ° 


medical); (2) home visitors, labelled as parent educators, who ) a 


visit parents in their homes and work in the classrooms with these 


parents’ children; (3) home learning activities, which are devetores 
by parents and staff at various sites and are brought jnto the home 
by the parent educator, with the emphasis placed upon parental teach- 


ing behavior when‘demonstrating these tasks; and (4) parent committees 


and meetings which arp organized to Wacilitate increased ‘parental - 


involvement, allowing parents’ to become partners, along with teachers, in 


at 


th: educational dévelopment of their children. These features of 


parbntal involvement underscore six major roles of parents in the 


education of their children: teachers of their own children; paid ww 
paraprofessionals, decjsion makers and policy advisors through Policy 
Advisory Committees, adult learners of new skills,.and-volunteers 


- : . 
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- - in the classroom (see Figure2),7.The parents' involvement in these 
2 : x : \ . 


". "+ yolea facilbtates their influence upon the program and also regulte 


- in the-enhancement of their own and theix children's gevelopment.- 
an : 
. easier caeraeelnniaenmarna ere: 
| Insert Figure+s2 about here 
. - 7p 


One role of involvement for parents is as vedere of cnete 


own children. There is a special emphasis in the’ ‘parent Education . 


4 Follow Through Program for helping parents learn more sertective. 
ways of teaching their own children at home. A second parental role, 
the paid paraprofessional home visitor, involves the parent ag an 


P : “ employee in the program. In each of the Parent Educatiop Follow 


e 


Through communities, the persons hired as home visitors must be 
as = my ¥ . 
representative of the population which thé program is serving. 


° This home visitor works with other parents by portraying a wodel is 


4 ‘a , 


‘for them in the home and spends the remainder of the job time 
in the classrooms of the children. A third ied pascurs 


as pareietawnce in decision making: and in the le al activities 


re ro 


- of the Policy Adviaory Committee (PAC). This role’ allows the 
parents to become skillfuk and self- -confident advocates for their 
Pie 


children. The.fourth and fifth roles, namely adult: learner ahd 


f ' 


: 4 : 
audience or recipients of information, involve parent education 


: | . 
for self-enhancement. The personal satisfaction derived from this 


_ role helps to increase the parent's understanding of the child. In 


. 
5 


addition, the parent serves as a role model, thereby possibly 


bad o » 
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“parents into the school results in changes in teachers as well as 
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: at ‘ 

improving the parent/child relationship. In carrying out these” | a 
B . 

roles, parents are asked to participate in classes or serve as * : 


e 


reciptents of information in many situations, The last, but certainly _ 


not thé least important role, focuses upon the parent as-a volunteer | , ae 


in the classroom. This type of work helps to inform parents abgut - von 


the ‘school environment as well ae helping the school perform a ° a : 


wore efficient job of educating its atudents. Bringing these . 


a 


2 , 
* 7 . 


parents and children (Rubin, 1979) 3° ics 4 


Evaluative Research ” 
rt nt te ' as . 1 
The program's comprehensive thrust for parent. involvement’ — > 


a at _~ ; - 


ag mentioned “above requires multiple evaluation techniques to . 2 
7 ae Tia” f& : . 
adequately and validly measure any evidence of ‘guccésa. * Similar eh 


appilpaches have been taken by other researchers evaluating early ° - . 


childhood edueation programs. , Rindskopf. (1978), in advocating 


o t 


multiple techniques of evaluation, stated: o : ‘ 


With perfect information from flawlessly designed. and 


executed evaluations of social programs in ghort 


supply, evaludtorg are urged to look to gathering ‘ os 


many kinds of evidence and analyzing it by multiple — ° 


. methods to reduce the incidence of eee eeu z 


‘ 
2. 


conclusions. “(p. 75) 2: 
se tg : 


“The evaluative research discussed in this paper highlights ; oo 


a 
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both qualitative and quantitative indicators of program success. P 
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or eal ; The data that age discussed were collected: in the PEFTP commmities' 
hts eateade ‘ . ‘ . . ° . 
a _ 3 | which are located throughout the United State# in six urban, and 


; _ four rural settings and serve approximately 8,000 families and 


a res & their elementary school children.in kindergarten through third é 
4 . “a - 2 © . . 7 2 : 
ss grade. This program has been implemented iff these communities for ° 


‘ 


a : the past eleven years and several different types of data have \ 
bean Collggted. These data gources include: (1) descriptive 


‘ _ -‘data which include retords of quality and quantity of hgme visits 


| 28 ; = ae ; 
. made to participating children, parent participation, and parental 
» 


* y 


volunteeying; (2) child achievement data froh standardized achievement 


“tests. for grades K-3, data focusing on parental teaching behaviors 
and child achievement, and data on vertical diffusion; and (3) 
f . p 


ac " case study information focusing upon the program's impact in thése 


Ff communities. Each of these data was analyzed according to its 


Pee co 


©" relationship to the parental roles previously mentioned. A discussion | L 


- of these three data categories follows (Olmsted, Rubin, & True, 


Jt 


1979). , : 


eS Descriptive data. The first category of data deals with: de- 


_ scriptiive statistics which focus upon: .(1) home visitations made ' 


by paraprofessionals into the homes of \parents in our eeourall ang 
paraprofessional’ time spe wiek the teacher ,in planning for theae 
hohe visitations (2) parent Abedaton nace and attendance at meetings 
and activities? and (3) narantarelueetoon yolWnteer ing. , 


’ . me ‘ - 


Data pertaining to the home visitation component of gur program 


ae 


\ , @ 
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illustrate the key roles of parents as teachers of one's own child 


a a 


and of paraprofessional. In oyr program, paraprofessionals visit 


phe homes of our children as well ag work with these children and 

f ; ‘ a 
their teachera in their respective classrooms. These home’ visits . 
distinguish our program from other Follow Throtigh programs which» 
ewphasize the classroom more than the home. By, visiting .a child's 
home and working -in the classroom, the paraprofessional felipe to 
develop icacpivbdeviniy betven the home and the school. More+ 
over, it is during this wiste €hat the paraprofessional helps the 
parent become :a more effective teacher of his or her own child. 

The number of planned home visits varies from family to family. 


= . 


Typically, most gf our communities require .one home. visit per week 


-for each child. After gach Wisi, the paraprofessional completes 


E _ : /  * x 
a home visit observation-report designated as the Parent Educator 


© 


Weekly Report (PEWR). Success for this component of our program 


was evidenced by more than 80% of the children receiving at least 


- 


: NAT 


80% of their planned visits. 


i = v. 
In Table ] are presented the data pee er parcentage 


ry 


+ 


. of Pamilies receiving at least 80% of the scheduled Home visite. 


In one of the communities, 100% Be all, Follow Through families 


’ : fl | 
'. received at least 80% of their scheduled home Visits during the 


. - 


1977-78 school year. To place this in perspective, over 6,143 


cy 


families were in the ‘program in 1977-78 and approximately 150,000 


home visits were madé. ; 
pos 


w 
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Planning for’ these home visitations ie essential in our parent 
ay 


involvement program. - Therefore, the program requires that the 


teacher and paraprofessional parent educator jointly plan for the 
week's home visits. These planning data are recorded on the PEWR 


and evidence of success for this part of.our program took the follow- 


ing form. First, the time indicated on the PEWR was examined and , 


te 


those times showing more than one~half Qk). hour per week were in- 


” 


cluded in the count. If, of the total paraprofessional-teacher 
< ‘ > ‘ 


« 


dyads, 75% indicated at least } hour planning time, the requirement 


was met. Data indicate that an extremely high percentage of pata- 


professional-teacher planning has been taking place and ‘tite’ median 


eA 


community percentage “has risen from 81% in 19%6-77 to 100% in 1977+ 


© 


78. . . * = 7 
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As a program stressing parent involvement, ye are particularly 
interested in determining. both the number of decisions made by parents 
at meetings and the ‘number of parents who attend these policy making 


meetings and activities. These dat‘a stress the parental roles of P 


decision maker, adult learner, and audience: They were collected 
$ : , 1 


* 


continuously by participating communities utilizing minutes and sign- 7 


“ 


. : ~ . ere . . 
in sheets at the meetings and activities. . Evidence, of success for 


these components ©f our programs was shown by: (1), the frequencies 
; a 


of parental decisions being made which were relevant to the program; 


e 


me 7 


were made at 173 different meetings during the 1977-78 school year. 
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(2) at least 35% of the parents attending a Parent Advisory 


Conmittee (PAC) meeting; and (3) at least 20% of the parents attending 


. 


a PAC activity. a 


Data concerning decisions made by parents at PAC meetings 


dre presented in Table 2. Examples of these decisions address 
» w q a 


topics such as: determining the criteria for the, selection of - 7 


v 


¢ » 
paraprofessionals, writing proposals, and gathering information for 


presentation in i to support the fyture funding -  —. 


of the program. In one of our commnities, a total of 680 decisions 


v 


- e 


. 


Insert Table 2 about here ‘ 


Js - 
In Table 3, data are presented concerning parent: attendance 


a 


at various PAC meetings which focus upon topics such as hiring of . 
personnel, proposal writing, And reviewing actions taken by parents 


to support the future funding of the program. In addition, these 


‘ ot * " . es ! Ane 
data reflect attendance at committee meetings such as the following: / 
Executive _ 
Home Learning Activity Development/ and Evaluation 
Grievance 


Comprehensive Services 
Career Development - ; 
Evaluation of roo ig 
Curriculum 2 
Personnel 


. 


Attendance at: these meetings has remained conSistently high over 


.a five year period. ' 


‘ 7 fo ’ Pe ox - . ; - _ 3 
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° Insert Table 3 about here + i. a 
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In addition to these meetings, parents have attended euch 
. PAC activity functions as. Gradpate Equivalency Diploma (GED) ; i 
: classes and banquets honoring activé parents in the program, The 


' _ parental roles demonstrated at these GED classes and banquets are 
those of an adult learner and audience, respectively. As one will 


observe in Table 3, attendance at these and other activities has 


* 


steadily increased over a five year period. The median percentage 


e 


.-of familias attending activity functions at least one time across 
: 


pte ee 


1 A communities has increased from 15% in 1973-74 to 50% in 1977- - = 
78. 


The last type of descriptive data pertains to the involvement + 


~ 


of parents as volunteers in the classroom. The program ea REETe 
—’ . : . . F a 
this role of voltinteering which includes classroom activities for 


- 


a 


parents such as housekeeping, clerical, instruetional, materiala, 


~- development, and evaluation. Sigh-in sheets are provided for the 


parents ‘in each clagsroom and evidence of success in this area is 


shown by having at least .35% of the parents volunteering in the class- 
™ : : + 
: ; \ a * - - 
room. oo 


These parental volunteering a are: reflected iri Table 4. 
The percehtage” of parents whio, have voteneeered in the classroom at 
least once has increased from 1973-74 to 1977-78. These high é 


percentages indicate: the active involvement on the part of parents | 
ate, 
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e when participating in cla¥sroom activities suth as freaching, keeping - ae 


oe 2 bt ‘ mi 
_ records, “evaluating, and developing “haterivla. : 


- ‘ 
* ; & 


Phese dascriptive ates wpten cover diverse 
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involvement, are eaepenserys in that they thow th 
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“program, the school system, and the communi ty (Rubin, 1979) 


a re ' Inferential data. In addition to the foregoing descriptive 


. 4 * : t 


~ & a 


inferential data were collected to demonstrate other aspects of 
program effectiveness.’ These data include child achievement: data, 
a - om ‘the relationship between program related teaching behaviors and ch ld ; 0 
a . achievenent and, finally, the effect the program has had pon members 
ey 7 “$£ the family other than the targeted child (Olmsted, Ru in, nal 
o ‘True, 1979). | | -_ | | 


_ = The assessment of child achievement data has been conducted 


y” 
‘ 
ee ! 


: _ by PBFTP evaluation staff as wel ‘as outside research corporations. . 
." : ~~ ad ° 2 


ay 


~ 
Both farms of evaluation have concluded similar results. Based , 


Sted . * 


_*, on these evaluations, it can generally be inferred that child 
P : . 


“ 7 achievement behavior ig influenced by the involvement of-parenta in . . \ 


Nf 


» ad : all of the:six roles’ previously mentioned, and specifically by the” 
Ns, ie z , Fe . 
ae * -yole of parent as teacher of own child. x 
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> PEFTP a ee group children has been done by the project staff 


: . ta | 13 


° 


The axternal evaluations were conducted yy the’ Stanford c 


Résearch stitute and Abt Agsociabeg ee on @ lougitudi~ 


nal Basis. A reanalysis of these data was conducted ‘by House, 
\ . ie 


Gives; Webaany < Walker (i977). Both studies provided signfficant 


Pade 


evidence for gha effectiveness of the PEFIP. The Abt. evaluation rank~ 


aaa ee 


ed the PEFTP second in basi¢ skillg and affective domains and also. 


“high in Cognitive Conceptual akills. The longitudinal effects 


: - so : i! a 
showed that the PEFTP produced positive effects in raising the 
a . - oe 
academic achievement levéle of its participants. The results ae 3 


are especially significant given*certain comparigon and PEFTP yo” ‘ 


* group differences. For example, the Follow Through children had 


) . : 7 * - 

a \ - 25% 4 v 
lower scores on readiness tests, they represented fewer intact 
ae. : tw | 
families, and most families were of lower socioeconomic levels 


* 


(Greenwood, Ware, & Gordon, in preparation). The” etpart.son groups 


aN 


exhibited a 15-20 point advantage in IQ scores over§PEFTP children. 


Comparison children also came from middle to upper middle class_ 

socioeconomic backgrounds. Mor these reasons, we can conclude that a 

résulte in which PEFTP ana aren! pedtous better than or equal to } 
» 

non-PEFTP childéén are favorable to the program. 


ae 9 


Analysis. of child achievement for PEFTP children and non- 


annually. MANOVA, MANCOVA , ANOVAS and ANCOVA are used to analyze . 
3 


these uate Evaluation is conducted. utilizing the scores of the 


conmunity-speci fic achievement teste rathe than selecting one’ 


ae 
‘ ; ~“ : 
is - q 
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ach{evement ay to use across all communities. Also, in some -* 


PEFTP commaitien, a eoRpete pee non-PEFIP sample could not be 


ahs 


$ oo 
located. Consequant Ly, the data a here are econ eight of. 4. 


the ten’ PEFIP sites and’ are’ sumngrize across various achievement 
o ah? Pics . 


batteries. : Page 72 . = 
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4 i ages of the arialyses of child ach{evement test results : 4 
for .1973 through 1978 indicates effects favoring the PEFTP ‘children 7 
“at about 35.4% with the: nifects ‘favoring the compari.sgn group at ow 
21.9%. Novatgnificant dj fforence ocburred iea.74 of. the statistical , 
“ | anahyede that were performed (Olmsted, Rubin, True, & Revicki, in 


press). Again, resulta hich indicate that PEFTP childien perform . 7 | 4,8 
» : better than or equal to non-PEFTP “ebiideen: are considered fayonebie: « | et 
to the program, a - . a4 a | © _ a | , 
: A gecond area af ponitive amp RGE hae been the relationship | | 


between parental. toaching: behaviors and.achievement, ag indicated os oe. Ss 
by a study- videotaping: parents teaching their children’ a particular 


task. Parents whose children had. heen in the program for one year — 


” 4% a) 


were compared with parents af non#PEFTP children. These ideas 
tapes were scored for the number of Desirable Teaching Behaviors 


2 (DTB@ used (see Appendix A). These ‘teaching behaviors, are stress-  , 


ed during home visits and are used in teaching the home earning 


° 


1 ¢ 


a 


activities. The results indicated that PEFTP parents nae a. ‘mean 


© ak 


of ‘24.0 DIBs used oan the teaching session. Non-PENIF: parents 
7 
acored a mean ‘of 14. 5 desixable Eeaching behaviors ‘used.’ The’ 
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difference: was 


leading one to 
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atatistically eignificent; F(1,63) 6.35, p<05; 


x 


infer that participation in the pier program in~ 
} 


creased the parenta' Ase of desirable teaching behaviors and tmprovei! 7 


« 


parent ¢hild interaction, In “another atudy of” this type (Olmsted, 


ae 


Lie 


1977), it was shown that the aubae of DTBs used by the parént 


correlated with eee (x = .50, p 4.001) and with math (¢ « 35, 


pd. 05). 
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a 


A third area of effectiveness haa -been shown ‘in etudfas ‘vf , 


& Moreng, 1974). 


vertical diffusion (Kinar4d,: 19745 Moreno, 1974; Ware, prban, otneted; 


4. 


Vertical diffusion refers to the phenomenon by. 


which members of the. family other than a target child are affected 


by the. program. 


Our studies of arieut diffusion showed positive 


4 


or tects off school readiness for al lies of PEFTP children. These 


studies found that children céming “from PEFTP homes shoxed trigher 


on the Preschool inventory than did comparable children coming 


from non-PEFTP homes. This research supports the assumption thay 


i£ the PEFTP changes parental teaching style and parent-child inter- 


action, then the parents may apply these newly aie skills with 


their younger children (Olmsted, Rubin, & True, 1979). 


Case study data. Becausé thy Parent Education Follow through 


Program combines educational innovatipn, parent /commnity involvement , 


and comprehensive services, it requires multiple evaluation techniques 


ag mentioned "Sarlier, and during the 1977- 78 schoo! year, its com- 


Si Se , , ; eo, 
prepare community case studies, our third evaluative approach. 


es 


a 


munity impact was recorded through a natacaltaeie approach to ° 


+ 


cept neni rencntamies sages cigs Socks mete rete ne eee 
a ¥ < 


oe 


-the unique pattern of circumstances in the commmities, the evaluation 
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Emphasizing the program's impact from the participants’ parspectives, - 
? : rm the ) : 


Pa 


this qualitative evaluation _repregented an attempt, -to maintain sania 
s 


tS ra 

se) Local vonditions in the _cotmmnition 4nd to the wide*range “of” y 

desired euteonee é6f the program! 8 ‘argS aces social interventéon. Co 7 

(True, 1979)- \ cy 
Observation, inter€iews, and analysis of unsynthesized records 


f 


were integrated to illuminate issues and impact. The primary 


concern was description and interpretation; taking into account 
», . ‘ 


> 
. 


* 


was:adaptable and eclectic. 
\ * A .7 


Central to the design was the uncover ing of participants' 
Cy 


perspectives through open-ended, discursive forms of interviews. 
Parents, parent aducators, community leaders, school personnel, 
- ¥ 
and others | ere interviewed by trained fieldworkers to elicit in- 
depth accoynts of personal and ‘eorticousl impact. - | - 


Aspects of the ethnographic approach were used to @ather data, 


a 


and anthropological concepts provided a theoretical framework for 


A 


viewing social process. The fieldworkers were guided by the method's 


porsneckive and its multifactorial, in wind approach to uncover 
process effects, yet no claim js made that tho final deacwiptive 
accounts are ethnographies oft change. As pointed out by Wolcott 
(1975), "one does not have to. be an gthnographer to avail himself 


eax. 
of element of an ethnographic approach in , (p. 116). 


One fieldworker, was dbsigned to each comunity and‘ was re~ 


! 


ee ee 
whe 


rt 


-on dn inventory distributed at the beginning of the 1977-78 echoot 


‘staff. The sessions focused on: jeehanrenx(8 to Follows Through 
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sponsible for collecting relevant data and preparing the final ; . bone? 


t vs as 


narrative: Four doctoral. students in education collected date for 
eaven commillities ALL’ the communities had been invited to partiadpate 
a 


in the study. Seven expressed a strong desire to dd BO, as “indicated 


~ 


year. . aa | . ; : - 


Before beginring data collection in communities, the field~ ; 


a 


ae . s . 
workers participated in Ie hala with Follow Through 


t 


programs in general and the Parent Mdiiéateion Model in pertecuran, a 


* 


clarification of objectives. and procedures ae impact decay: 


ss a introductory training in anthropological eoEN and methods ; . 


As could be apacted, site variation in Piet had occurred, ~ _. 


reflecting community differénces ig racial, ethnic, and economic . 


characteristics as well’ as specifie circumstances (e.g., desegre- 
gation, teacher strikes, natural disastets). Yet, certain patterns 


emerged indicating cross~community impact , gotably in the areas 

of iciivary of comprehensive services, cross-cultural linkages, ' 
career fp tepatne: and program development. ; 

| One iioo ace = impact has been, increased parental invo Me-- 


s 


ment in decision making, fostering improvement in the delivery of ° 
: : : oe 
comprehensive social, psychological, and medical services for needy 


families. ‘With the cooperation and encouragement "efi POiIew = 
. % ‘ 4 


personnel, patente. have become more informed consumers Oe services- Me 


e 


and more effective advocates for -improved delivery. In a,south- 


™ ' 
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. ‘ western aite, for examp , enordination and ner iecuee: by 


parents have improved the health and well-being of. many minority 


" * fanilies and sontributed significantly. to, their children’ 8 aucational 
’ ; fn oe ; 
advancement . ye three-year survey, parents indicated health 


_ services provided by the program met a critical need in the community. 
‘ v : 
f The emergence of parant coalitions to improve child services 


4 


also had the ee effect. of enhancing cross~cultrual sen~ 


sitivity in wiltiethnié communities. Cooperative efforts to help 
et. 


children have created bonds of whity and undgxstanding where division 


“ 


3 ‘ ‘ 
aud discord phd existed before. In a midweatern ace for example, 


’ 


program efforts to integrate Chippewa culture into school kotiviciss 

* 7, : \. } 
‘ and curriculum seveteuweat have promoted iagokveuent of Native A Se 
American parents in schodl arid community affpipge, a Smprowang 


community ones aia fostering pride in and ippeeeterion of the 


1 
4 


ca 


: cultural eeedirions of che Chippewa. 


So, toe, has the program nurtured cro ss~cultural communication 
: —— & 
uthwestern ‘site where the staff has encouraged the development 


e of multkcultural curricula responsive to the Hispanic population 


and promoted collaborative projects linking Blacks and Hispanics 


: 
for the improvement of school programs and the delivery of comprehengive 
‘ : * 
services. Recogntzing the unique sociocultural characteristics 
of ‘this community and the other sites, the model sponsor has en- 


couraged site variation responsive to community needs, The 


\ = _ sponsor hes provided principles and guidance For parental participatjon,. 
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: ~~ 6 Leaving spdcific curriculum deci#ions to Jocal, educators, “= tae ee 
. ae ~ Anbthiee significant eran of: impact has been tareer development — | 

| : of léw {nconé parents. | By providing Savaneofeaeiaial and. non= es 

i professional positions and by offering incontives and cenialue 


for career advancement, the program has helped many parents nacams 


aelf-oufficient, better their socilogconomic statue, and gain more y 
i) e ° . 
salf~confidence. As repof tat! by Bioneg ana aducators, the peraonal . 
; ! $ ' 
growth and career advancement of parents helped-so gotivate children 
* ‘ 


as seen in the children's school achievement, | °' 


Recognition of the program's impact in diverse ateas has 


. 
prompted the development of similar programs in various model sites. . 
® " \N. 


Spin-off programs include a nationaf'Ty. validated Home Base eceet 
parent centers, pre-natal and preschool pavene education, progrims, 


and special programs to help parents with harfdicappad children, : - 


e 


In general, the findings of the impact evaluation support the view 
\y 


* N 
‘ 


that in order to be effective, progran®-must recognize the right 


, «& of parents to participate actively in the education of their children, 
thereby, establishing partnerships of parity to improve child’ & oe , 
~ — ; "s 
services (True, 1979), ¢ too 
i ‘es . ‘ : 8 
Conclusions . . 
/ : 


The data presented hére demonstrate the successful impact 


» 


. that the program has had upon parents, children, .schdol, school 


system, and the’ community. The descriptive statistics indicated Pa . 


the model's impact in diverse areas: frequency of home visitations 
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made by paraprofessionals into the hgnies of participating parents and 


ad 


planning for these visite on the part, of the teachers and parent. 


educators: parental décision-making; frequency of parental atténdance 


\ . é i a 
at Policy Advisory Committee meetings and activities by parents © - 


. 
{ 


jand classroom volunteering. The inferential’ statistics showed 


that Follow Through children -achieved better than or déqual to 


comparison groups in moat. communities, that PEFTP parents used 
' i ¥ . 
significantly more Desirable Teaching Behaviors than non-PEFTP 


parents, that a relationship exists between the use of the Desirable 


a 


Teaching Behaviors and child achievement, and that vertical diffusion 


is evident in participating families. Moreover, the case study 
data showed the model's social, political, and economic effects. 


x . 


The case studies highlighted impact in the aréas of comprehensive 
services (social, medical,dental, and psychological), cross-cultural 


communication, linkages, career development, and program ~* 


~ 


developgent. , 


Implications 


‘The Parent Education Follow Through Program for child services 
: “Ae eo 3, 


s 


represents a-needsresponsive, holistic intervention, which yields 
. \ . ry * 
positive effects in the complex network of cultural, social, in~ 
. ’ ve mie {6 ‘ . oat 
stitutional, and psychological variables of the learning milieu. 


Recognizing the interlocking social systems impinging on the learning 


~ * 


process, the model sponsor has translated theory into practice by 


providing an educational program emphasizing the diverse roles of 


parents, The multi-faceted approach advocated by the sponsor has “y 
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fostered personal—and institutional improvement directly related 
, a © : . s * ; * 
; - to child development and thus underscored the negd, for a social 
, . ¢ : 
systems parspective for ghild services: Central to the design : 

i _ is the rola of the sponsor ae a change agent ‘in translating a > 
theoretical framework for implementation into actual practices of 
ongoing educational settings. - 
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: Desirable Peachkng Behaviors for se 
7 The Parent ducneion Foliov Through Program b ~ oe “ 
$ : 
» 1. Before starting an activity, explain what-you are going | 
to do, a : i - 
i ae Pefore starting an activity, give the learner time to familiar 
;: ize himself or herself with the materiale. | . 
, 3. Ask questions which have more than one correct ggBwer, . " : — = 
| 4. Ask questiona whith require multiple-word answers. a . 
‘ un Encourage the learner tod enlarge upon his or fer answer. | 
6. Get the learner to ask questions. 7 ; 
. 7. Give the learner elas to think about the problem; don't, ba -too 
. ‘quick to help. . , _ a = 
8. Get the learner to make judgments . on the basis of evidence 
‘ ‘ a rather than by guessing. ; P : ” 
ae 9, Praise the learner when’he or she does well ‘or takes small 
ia steps in the right direction. : - . . 
“ Ms Let the learner know when his or — auawex or. work is wrong, : 
~ | “but do so in a positive or neutral manner. a te — | thy ef 
Note. This information was taken from the files of ‘the. Parént : See OS : 
. Education Follow Through Program located ag the University of | 
. North Carolina at Chapel Hill. és | — Se 
‘u 
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. Figure 1. The system network influencing a child's development. 
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